CHAPTER   I

INNATE   CHARACTERISTICS   OF
CHILDREN

THE VALUE OF CLASSIFICATION

FOR the purpose of child study it is useful to isolate
the child from his environment, to regard him as
a self-conditioning unit and to collect what know-
ledge we can obtain from psychology and kindred sciences
as to the characteristics and endowments we can expect.
Birth is usually taken as the starting-point of study, but
the tendency of modern psychology is to think of the growth
of the child's mind as continuous as that of his body and
to stress the importance of the early months of ante-natal
life. Physically he is still helpless at birth, but he is a
complete little person, not lacking protective coverings as
some birds, sight as some mammals. He can breathe, cry,
heax acutely though not discriminatingly, suck, move his
large limbs and, after a few weeks, his head from side to
side. Any one who has watched him grow has seen how
rapidly he acquires control over his limbs and how com-
paratively slowly he perfects his movements. Thus a
kitten probably acquires a maximum of skill when six weeks
old, but it is twenty-four months before a child can feed
himself with nice movements, and both physical and mental
skill certainly can improve during the first half of a man's
life.

As soon as an observant person begins to watch the
natural growth of any living thing, be it tadpoles or chil-
dren, he is amazed at the different rate of growth among
individuals of the same species. Among the higher species
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